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Is It a Fading Hope? 

The New York Observer for March 15 contains an 
editorial entitled «The Fading Hope of Universal 
Peace,” which presents the pessimistic view of the 
subject in perhaps the strongest possible light. It 
says that since the South African war broke out 
“the fighting instincts of the nations have been 
aroused,” and “the programs for the increase of 
armament ... exceed in magnitude any for which 
provision has ever before been made.” Not much, it 
says, was to be expected from the Hague Conference 
in the way of stopping “great wars, the conflicts 
growing out of the traditional and rooted aspirations 
of the nations.” But “there was hope that the Con- 
ference might do something to put an end to wars on 
trivial disputes.” This, however, has not been the 
case, and the South African war, which is “of pre- 
cisely this nature,” has stimulated the desire for war 
in other nations. The Observer can account for this 
only on the theory of the hereditary love of fighting 
and the excitement of war, the discouraging feature 
of which is that it is “most likely to recur in a 
period of profound peace.” 

More pessimistic still is the following passage in 
which the Observer seems to despair of both civiliza- 
tion and Christianity : 

“The higher the civilization of a race the more willing 
it is to fight, and the greater the preparation it makes 
for war. The officers of the great armies are chiefly 
drawn from the cultivated classes, and many of them 
receive the highest possible education. From the mere 
view-point of civilization, Paris, perhaps, ranks as the 
first city in the world. Yet it was the scene of the 
hardest fighting in the last half century. Mere culture 
does not cure the instinct for war, nor is there adequate 
evidence that the spirit of Christianity will wholly eradi- 
cate it. No doubt if that spirit were thoroughly applied 
in human action, the number of wars would be greatly 
diminished. But the struggle now in progress between 
two Christian peoples prompts the fear that were all the 
world Christian, there would still be different views of 
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rights and justice for which men would find no settle- 
ment but the sword. It is possible that an international 
tribunal, appointed by the governments in the conviction 
that permanent peace was indispensable to the highest 
welfare of the world, and backed by an adequate police 
force, might prevent war, just as an ordinary police force 
prevents rioting. But while such a tribunal 1 is not beyond 
possibility, it is beyond probability.” 


Much of what the Observer says is, unfortunately, 
too true. But some of what it says and much of 
what it implies is far from correct. Its view is one- 
sided, and onesided in the wrong way. The race is 
not more warlike, more willing to fight to-day than 
it was centuries ago. The years spent by civilized 
nations in war now are not one-fourth in number 
what they were even a century and a quarter ago. 
Men tire of war and its horrors much quicker than 
formerly and are anxious to have done with the hos- 
tilities, except the professional military men. The 
great and expensive war preparations of the day come 
not from a greater desire of fighting, but from the 
new conditions under which we live — costly inven- 
tions, rapid travel, speedy intercommunication, etc. 
The aggressive element in them and the love of 
fighting are bad enough, but these are not the chief 
cause of the great armaments. The element of fear 
behind them has undoubtedly greatly increased. 
With modern armaments the ancient peoples with 
their passion for war would have fought each other 
out of existence. 

Again, both the wars now going on have been 
arraigned by the public conscience of the civilized 
world as no wars in history have ever been arraigned, 
Not alone because of the supposed merits of either 
side, but simply because they are wars. This is a 
fact of tremendous significance. The armaments 
themselves are also the subject of very wide and deep 
condemnation. So, too, peace ideas and plans and 
organizations and work are a hundred times as numer- 
ous as they were a century ago. The whole peace 
movement is now for the first time permanently and 
thoroughly organized. From either point of view 
the hope of universal peace is not fading; it has ten 
times the color that it had even half a century ago, 

What the Observer means by wars continuing if 
all the world were Christian, we scarcely penetrate, 
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If it were mere nominal Christianity, yes. But if all 
were possessed of the real spirit of Jesus Christ, war 
would be absolutely inconceivable, whatever differ- 
ences of view might remain. One almost shudders 
to see the name Christian applied to the two peoples 
now fighting in South Africa. To the fomenters of 
the war, can the name have any true application? 
At best, the Christianity on one side is narrow and 
ignorant; on the other self-righteous, proud, greedy 
and domineering. How much of this will stand at 
the judgment seat as Christianity, we shall leave to 
the Observer to figure out. 

The Observer thinks an international tribunal 
improbable. Secretary Hay does not. Nor does the 
Senate, which ratified the Hague Convention on the 
5th of February. Nor did the ninety-six distin- 
guished men who drafted the Convention at The 
Hague. The present wars, however disheartening, 
cannot stop the operation of the mighty movements 
which are leading on to peace, which brought the 
Hague Conference into existence, and have substi- 
tuted arbitration for war in more than three-fourths 
of the international disputes of the Nineteenth 
Century. These are moving steadily on like “the 
silent, everlasting stars,” hidden only but not  per- 
manently affected by the storms of strife and war. 
The Hague scheme may possibly fail, though we do 
not believe it will, but a permanent international 
tribunal is as certain to come soon as the progress of 
civilization to continue. Only those of short vision 
and narrow horizon can fail to see this. 

What the Observer means by civilization must be 
something very different from what is ordinarily 
meant by the term. A civilization which made men 
more and more anxious and willing to fight and 
increase their preparations for war would not be 
civilization. It is not civilization which produces 
modern armaments and spasms of war passion, but 
the remains or the revival of barbarism. It is more 
than likely that the coming Paris Exposition, an 
institution of civilization, has had much to do with 
preventing the Anglo-Boer war from becoming a great 
war and involving at least a part of Europe. That is 
the nature of all the institutions of real civilization. 

It is not so certain that the immediate effects of 
the Hague Conference have been as small in regard 
to great wars as the Observer supposes. If that Con- 
ference had not been held under the lead of the Czar, 
it is almost certain that Russia would have taken 
advantage of England’s present situation, and a great 
war would have been the result. The memory of 
the Conference and the Czar’s loyalty to his high 
purpose in calling it have made him keeper of the 
peace during this critical period, when the restless 
and the ambitious elements in Russia would other- 
wise have been uncontrollable. 

It is hardly fair to expect the Hague Conference 
to prevent any wars while as yet the machinery pro- 


vided by it has not been finally adopted and put into 
operation’ It ought to be remembered that a great 
institution like that of a permanent tribunal proposed 
by the Conference takes time to establish and develop 
its power and efficiency. Nor ought one to expect 
the hereditary fighting instincts of peoples and 
historic friction, like that between Boer and Briton, 
to disappear, under whatever influence, in an instant 
as if by magic. This expectation is the short-sighted 
mistake of all those who condemn or belittle the 
Hague Conference because it has not acted like a 
gigantic piece of sorcery and brought the world at 
once to universal and everlasting peace. The Con- 
ference, by the mere fact of its existence and splendid 
scheme for an international court, is a sufficient proof 
that Christianity and civilization, or, if you prefer, 
the sense of humanity and justice, have made great 
inroads into the field of instincts, passions and false 
ideals, out of which both little and great wars spring, 
and that the world is not moving toward an era of 
universal and perpetual war. 

Universal peace is doubtless yet a good way off. 
Higher motives than mere hope of success must still 
be our inspiration to work for its coming. But the 
hope of it is not a faded and colorless thing. The 
air is full of talk about it, and the wicked and barbar- 
ous wars now going on have only served to bring it 
into clearer vision and to make an increasing number 
of the wisest and best in all civilized lands determined 
that its realization shall not fail. 


A Lesson from the Latin Races. 


Just before the Hague Conference a number of 
distinguished English journalists, including the editors 
of some of the most prominent dailies and weeklies, 
sent an address to the continental press earnestly in- 
viting codperation in the crusade of peace. Recently 
the Lombard Peace Union of Milan, Italy, in the 
way of reciprocation, sent an address to the English 
press reminding these journalists and others that the 
present time, when Great Britain is at war with the 
South African republics, is the opportune moment to 
do something of real value in controlling public 
opinion in the interests of peace. 

It is instructive to notice that of the twenty-six 
journalists whose names were on the British address, 
a considerable proportion have been true to their 
professions and have done their utmost to bring the 
war to an end, as they had previously done to pre- 
vent it. The others have fallen away, and with the 
general English press have succumbed to the stupi- 
fying opiate of imperialism. 

The Lombard Union address implores the “noble 
nation,” now that “satisfying” victories have been 
won, to put an end to the war. It makes its appeal 
in the name of English love of liberty, as manifested 
in the support given by Great Britain to the cause of 
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Italian independence. It declares that, while Great 
Britain is powerful enough to win further victories 
over the little South African republics, she cannot 
do this without rendering herself odious to the very 
people in Italy and elsewhere who have looked up to 
her as “ the ideal land of liberty.” The British press 
is implored to conduct the nation back to its “ high 
duty of civil and moral leadership,” declaring that 
the country most advanced in civilization is thereby 
under obligation to take the first steps to restore 
peace. “The powerful ought to be generous.” 
What has impressed us most in this fine, pertinent 
Italian appeal is the experimental insight which it ex- 
hibits into the true nature of imperialism. It is the 
warning utterance of a sad national and racial experi- 
ence. “ The old imperialism,” it declares, “ has proved 
the ruin of the Latin races.” Reading this sentence, 
one recalls at once the present humiliation and degra- 
dation of Spain, once the military terror of Europe 
and of the western hemisphere; the disappearance of 
the Portugese from the world’s attention; the present 
prostrate and helpless condition of Italy, sinking ever 
deeper into the quicksands of political, social and 
financial ruin with every effort to maintain herself as a 
military power. The decay of France under imperial- 
ism and militarism is not quite so advanced, but all 
the world is aware that it is going rapidly on, retarded 
only by certain peculiarly vital forces in the nation. 
All these Latin peoples proudly cherished the prin- 
ciples, the instincts and the dreams of the old Roman 
imperialism, and it has ruined them, as the Lombard 
address avers. Italy, France and Spain once ruled 
the world with “the arm of flesh.” They were above 
all others the fighting nations. They dominated 
ruthlessly by foree. They built up great empires 
founded on might. They loved the sword. They 
gloried in beating down and triumphing over other 
peoples. But their glory has proved their ruin and 
shame. They have lost for the most part their 
colonial dependencies, those of France at the present 
time being held by a very uncertain tenure. Weak- 
ness and poverty have settled upon them at home. 
Fraud and corruption rule in their high places. They 
can never rise again on an imperialistic foundation. 
That is one of the plainest lessons of history. 
This warning from Italy to England, and we may 
say also to this country, is doubly pertinent and 
“worthy of all acceptation.” It comes not from 
sentiment, not from Anglophobia. It is the voice of 
centuries of history. It is a cry of pain, of solemn 
admonition, from the confused ruins of an imperial- 
ism, once mighty and proud, which has run its historic 
course and brought forth its legitimate results. It is 
the appeal of a group of workers who amid the ruins 
of the past are attempting to build up a new Latin 
civilization on the only basis on which the decadent 
Latin races can ever hope to rise again —on which 


we are sure they will sometime rise into a splendor 
and a might which they have never known. 

The present Anglo-Saxon imperialism is said to be 
simply an example of the working of the natural law 
of development of race and national life. If this is 
true, then we must accept decay, collapse and utter 
ruin as the final term in Anglo-Saxon development. 
We were recently told by a gentleman of intelli- 
gence, and more consistency than is usual in men of 
imperialistic thought, that this is exactly what we 
must accept; that we are in the current made by our 
destiny, and that we must go with the tide and be 
prepared calmly to accept the decay and disaster 
awaiting us at the end of our racial career. 

This we dare to disbelieve. There is not a word 
of truth in it. Imperialism and militarism have no 
place in genuine Anglo-Saxon civilization. They are 
a poison injected into its blood, which will destroy 
its vitality, check its normal growth and imperil its 
God-purposed destiny. They are wild grafts of 
barbarism into its original stock, which prevent it 
from bringing forth its natural fruit. If ruin comes, 
it will not be the fault of our destiny, but of ourselves. 

“The old imperialism,” the Lombard address 
asserts, “has no place in modern civilization. The 
only imperialism at all compatible with this is that of 
a federation of autonomous states having among 
themselves and with the mother country those cordial 
relations which are determined by the exchange of 
services, of commerce and of ideas — relations which 
are strong and enduring, and unlike those imposed 
by warlike violence which are sure to lead to future 
reclamation and acts of vengeance.” 

But this is really not imperialism at all. It isa 
kind of federation built up by the consent and volun- 
tary movements of the peoples themselves. Federa- 
tion in this sense is an essential part of modern 
civilization, particularly of Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
The more of it we have the better for all nations and 
peoples. But the attempt to force federation faster 
than it ought to go, to combine with its natural 
processes those of violence and forceful subjugation 
is to build a structure part of iron and part of clay. 
That is the folly of Anglo-Saxondom to-day. It is 
the peril of England, in parts of whose empire the 
memory of conquest and violence will not die, but 
remains to breed discord and danger. It is the present 
peril of the United States, which is now for the first time 
in its history purposely and consciously making an 
effort to graft the wild branch of imperialism into its 
original stock of peaceful and voluntary federation. 

Both England and America will do well for them- 
selves to-day if they listen attentively and give imme- 
diate heed to the warning, prophetic voice that comes 
to them from Italy. To defy the great lessons of 
history is the maddest of all follies. To sacrifice 
the future welfare of a nation to present ambition 
and greed is as criminal as it is base and unworthy. 
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The Offer of Mediation. 


On the 10th of March Presidents Kruger and 
Stein forwarded to our government, through the 
United States consul at Pretoria, a request for inter- 
vention with a view to the cessation of hostilities. 
A similar request was made to the European Powers. 
The two republics had already on the 5th of March 
cabled to Lord Salisbury a request for peace negotia- 
tions, giving a statement of the terms which they 
would accept, namely, incontestable independence 
and amnesty for the Cape Colony Dutch who had 
fought with the Boers. To this Lord Salisbury, on 
the 11th of March, replied that the British govern- 
ment was “not prepared to assent to the independ- 
ence either of the South African Republic or of the 
Orange Free State.” 

Secretary Hay, on receiving the request of the two 
republics, sent a friendly note communicating it to 
the British government, and stating that the Presi- 
dent “expresses his earnest hope that a way to bring 
about peace may be found, and that he will be glad 
to aid in any friendly manner to promote so happy a 
result.” To this Lord Salisbury replied that the 
British government, while thanking the President for 
his friendly interest, “cannot accept the intervention 
of any other power.” In the House of Commons 
Mr. Balfour made the same statement, which was 
vociferously cheered, 

This probably ends for the present all hope of 
mediation. There is no prospect that intervention 
in any other form will be undertaken by the powers, 
singly or in unison, for this would mean war on a 
much larger scale. The war, therefore, is to be 
fought out to the bitter end, as the presidents of the 
two republics have declared that the struggle will 
not be given up until independence is obtained or the 
Boers are crushed out. 

The British government's course at this stage of 
the operations needs little comment. It is of a piece 
with what has been done at every step from the time 
of the Jameson raid. The mask is now off. The 
open declaration has been officially made that the 
independence of the two republics is to be ruthlessly 
extinguished. Multitudes of people in England and 
elsewhere agree with Sir Wilfred Lawson’s declara- 
tion in the House of Commons that this course will 
he a cowardly and infamous transaction.” The 
Transvaal republic has been willing from the first to 
submit all the questions of difference to arbitration. 
But every plea for such reference has been rejected, 
and now the English government has closed the door 
finally to everything but a continuation of the drama 
of blood. 

This offer of mediation gave Great Britain a chance 
to secure without further bloodshed and with honor 
before the world all the reforms in the Transvaal’s 
methods of treating foreigners that could reasonably 


be asked. She would also without doubt have 
retained by this method the relations hitherto exist- 
ing between herself and the two republics. This 
course would likewise have resulted in the restora- 
tion of a fair amount of racial good-feeling, — a thing 
which she has henceforth rendered impossible. By 
refusing the offer of mediation and at the same time 
publishing her intention to destroy their independ- 
ence, England has crawled out from under cover and 
haughtily and daringly disclosed her true purpose 
toward the South African countries. So henceforth 
shall she be judged. 

Not less selfish and contemptuous is her attitude 
toward the rest of the civilized world. The refusal 
of mediation is a declaration that the war and the 
interests involved in it are nobody's business but her 
own. She thereby puts herself in spirit outside of 
the community of nations, assuming herself to have 
aright to proceed as she pleases without regard to 
the rights, interests or humane dispositions of others. 
Such conduct is a renunciation of one of the most 
vital principles of civilization. The policies and 
doings of one nation to-day, as a part of a great 
world-system, affect deeply the interests of every 
other. In a question, therefore, like that of the 
South African republics, as in others involving essen- 
tial elements of the common humanity, every nation 
has the right not only to utter its voice in a clear 
and impartial way, but to be heard. No nation any 
longer is excusable for closing its ears to the request 
for a hearing on a question of universal concern. 
Much less a nation like England, who has so often in- 
sisted on the right to be heard in the international 
affairs of others. Armies and navies however great, 
wealth however immense, cannot prevent the ultimate 
fatal consequences of such overweening self-depend- 
ence and thrusting aside of others. It is perilous in 
any case to have the hatred and distrust of all other 
nations, and doubly so when headstrong wrong-doing 
is the cause. 

The offer of mediation has for the moment proved 
fruitless. But its moral effects will be great and 
lasting. It came in response to an extraordinary 
public demand — a joint appeal from great masses of 
men and women not in America only, but also in 
Europe. It is an expression, therefore, of the grow- 
ing abhorrence of war among civilized peoples. The 
action of our government will greatly fortify and en- 
courage the numerous individuals and associations 
which are working for international peace and co- 
operation. Such will be its effect also upon those in 
Great Britain who are struggling so heroically to 
bring the war to an end; and the English government 
will find it less easy, in spite of loud protestations to the 
contrary, to pursue to the end a heartless and barbarous 
policy towards the little South African republics. 

This action of our government also virtually estab- 
lishes the principle of mediation in practice upon the 
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new basis proposed by the Hague Convention. 
Though the Convention has not yet gone into effect, 
the offer was made in harmony with the principle 
enunciated in its third article. While the offer of 
mediation, therefore, is a tacit recognition that the 
two republics are entitled to be considered as having 
a certain international standing, yet it cannot justly 
be considered by England as in any sense an un- 
friendly act. Though it has awakened some criticism 
on the part of the British war-public, it has generally 
been accepted in the friendly spirit in which it was made. 

In this sense, our government’s action is of the 
very highest importance. Mediation on this new 
plane will probably, through the force of this one 
act, remain as a permanent feature of international 
law, whether the Hague Convention is ratified or not. 
The change of tone which will thereby be brought 
about in international relations, in the course of years, 
must necessarily prove a powerful factor in allaying 
irritation and suppressing the spirit of belligerency. 
The effect even in the final settlement of the South 
African questions may be much more marked than 
present indications would lead us to expect. 

It is possible that this offer of mediation may be 
the means of saving the Hague Convention and se- 
curing its final adoption. There has been some fear 
that, though our Senate has already ratified it, the 
uncertainty of present international conditions may 
finally cause it to lapse. Under these circumstances, 
our government’s action in proposing mediation in 
accordance with the provisions of the convention, 
must give strong support to it as a whole, and may 
prove the determining factor in inducing the govern- 
ments represented at The Hague to set the seal of 
their approval on the great work accomplished by 
their representatives in the Peace Conference. 


Treat the Philippines as We Treat 
Cuba. 


In his speech in the Senate on the 7th of March, 
Senator Lodge used the following words: *« Another 
proposition is that we should treat the Philippines as 
we treat Cuba. That is precisely what we are doing. 
But what is really meant by this demand is not that 
we treat the Philippines as we treat Cuba, but that 
we should make to them a promise as to the future.” 

It is incomprehensible that a man of Mr. Lodge’s 
intelligence should have uttered these sentences on 
the floor of the Senate, and then allowed them to 
stand unchanged, as he has, in the revised form of 
his speech. His memory must have been badly doz- 
ing at both times. 

There is scarcely a shadow of resemblance between 
the ways in which we have treated Cuba and the 
Philippines. Before the war with Spain we made a 
solemn pledge to Cuba by joint resolution of Con- 
gress against forcible annexation. We have made 


no such pledge to the Philippines either before or 
during or since the war. In the treaty of peace we 
required Spain to renounce sovereiynty over Cuba, and 
we went no further. In the case of the Philippines, 
in the same treaty we required her to cede them to 
the United States. Because of this action, suspected 
by them early in the negotiations, the Filipinos were 
angered into attempting to maintain by arms against 
us the liberty which they desired and believed them- 
selves entitled to. The treatment of the Cubans 
rendered them peaceful, thankful and confiding. The 
Filipinos have been fighting us ever since. We have 
gradually withdrawn our troops from Cuba; we are 
still maintaining an army of sixty thousand men in 
the Philippines, and are daily killing numbers of the 
inhabitants. 

Since the war with Spain, we have made and _ re- 
iterated time and again to Cuba “a promise as to the 
future.” In the most solemn way, we have told her 
that we mean to keep our Congressional pledge to 
her, and that she shall ultimately have her independ- 
ence if she wishes it. This has been done by the 
President in his message, by the governor-general in 
person, and, since Mr. Lodge made his seventh-of- 
March speech, by Secretary Root in the most formal 
and unequivocal way. We have made no such 
promise to the Filipinos. They have asked for it, 
but in every case we have refused them. We have, 
on the contrary, told them in the plainest terms that 
their territory is a part of our domain, and that we 
mean to hold it forever. The President has said this 
in messages and speeches; the Philippine Commission 
has said it; the Senate has said it in its formal rati- 
fication of the peace treaty; the press has said it ; 
Senator Lodge, Senator Beveridge, and the whole 
anti-Filipino junta have said it. 

It is true, we have not told the Cubans at what 
time in the future they shall have their independence, 
and in this respect only we have not made to them 
“a promise as to the future.” But what resemblance 
is there between this and the refusal to give the 
Filipinos the faintest assurance that they shall ever 
have independence, or rather the open declaration to 
them and to the world that they shall never have it, 
but shall remain forever under the sovereignty of 
the United States? We fail to see any, and we 
doubt if Mr. Lodge, on second thought, would persist 
in his contention that there is any. The methods of 
treatment of the two peoples have been diametrically 
opposite in every essential point. 

However, this passage in Senator Lodge’s speech 
is valuable in one particular; it isa public confession 
that we ought to treat the Philippines as we have 
been treating Cuba. But that was not his purpose 
in uttering it. If the passage has any sense at all, 
and any appropriateness in the speech, it can only 
mean one thing. It was merely a covert way of say- 
ing that all of our resolutions, declarations and 
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promises to Cuba have been treacherous decoys, to 
delude the Cubans and disarm them of suspicion, 
and that in the end we mean to break every one of 
them, and force the island to accept our sovereignty 
whether it wishes to do so or not. Or, if there be 
an alternative, does Mr. Lodge mean to say that all 
our adverse treatment of the Philippines, all our 
stout assertions of intention to keep them forever, 
have been mere trifling and falsehood, and that it has 
been our good and honest intention all along to give 
them ultimately, not simply some vague “ measure of 
self-government,” but the liberty of determining finally 
for themselves what shall be their political destiny? 
No one can believe, after reading Mr. Lodge’s utter- 
ances, that he had the remotest intention of putting 
himself on this horn of the dilemma. 


Annual [leeting. 

The Annual Business Meeting of the American 
Peace Society will be held in Boston on Monday, the 
7th of May, at two o'clock P.M. The annual 
reports of the Board of Directors and of the Treasurer 
will be read, officers elected for the coming year, and 
any other business transacted which may be presented. 
All members, both annual and life, are entitled to 
participate-in the business of the meeting, and all 
who can possibly do so are urged to be present. 
Time will be allowed for discussion after the reading 
of the Annual Report. Special notices will be sent 
in time to all members giving the place of the meet- 
ing, which will probably be Tremont Temple. 


Editorial Notes. 


A number of friends have generously 
responded to the appeal for funds pub- 
lished in the February Apvocatr. But 
as yet the amount received is not at all sufficient to cover 
the deticit of the year. The most rigid economy, con- 
sistent with the demands made upon us, has been‘prac- 
tised in every way, and we have been compelled to leave 
much undone that ought to have been done. It will 
require more than a thousand dollars yet to enable us to 
close our financial year on the last day of this month out 
of debt. This is not a large sum, and we feel sure that 
friends of the great cause of international peace, which 
the American Peace Society has so long labored in 
season and out of season to promote, will be ready to 
supply even more than this amount. The state of the 
trust funds held for our use stili continues as explained 
last year, and we are compelled temporarily to supple- 
ment the income from other sources. The importance 
of our work does not at this time need to be argued. 
The present senselessly warlike condition of the world is 
the most powerful plea that can be made. Every month, 
through our two papers and large quantities of literature 


Help the 
Cause Now. 


circulated, we are speaking to many thousands of people, 
and we wish we could utter the voice of peace and reason 
in every home in the land. There are many evidences 
not only that our work is highly appreciated, but that it 
has been unusually fruitful the past year in sustaining the 
faith and courage of the friends of peace and in creating 
new opposition to the folly and insanity of war. Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt writes from Europe to the editor: “ There 
is no worker now living whose exposition of facts and 
principles connected with the question of arbitration and 
peace I so greatly value. I always read everything you 
write with the greatest satisfaction and profit. You 
seem to me to bring such a ripe judgment, such a knowl- 
edge of affairs and such a chastened enthusiasm to bear 
upon all the questions which come before us.” The 
words of appreciation coming to us are not lightly valued, 
but they make us all the more anxious to do wider and 
more fruitful work hereafter. Will our friends not aid 
us in holding and extending the field? Some one has 
recently sent twenty-five dollars without giving any 
name but that of “ A Friend of Peace.” We are always 
encouraged to know the names of those who send contri- 
butions, but we cheerfully forgive in advance for not 
giving their names all who will send us as much as this 
donor did. “A Friend of Peace” is the name of a very 
large and growing family, and we shall be delighted to 
hear from every member of it, even from the newest- 
born. The names of both the treasurer and the secretary 
of the Society appear on the second page of this paper. 
Contributions sent to either one of them will be promptly 
acknowledged. — 


The effort has been made in England, 
especially by the Methodist Times, to 
make it appear that if John Bright were 
living, he would be a hearty supporter of the British 
side of the South African war. Helen Bright Clark, 
Mr. Bright’s daughter, wrote three times to the editor of 
the Methodist Times protesting against her father’s 
name being dragged into support of the war. Each 
time her letter was refused insertion. She finally pub- 
lished the letter in the Morning Leader. In the course 
of it she said, speaking for Mr. Bright’s living relatives: 
“ Not one of us can have a moment’s doubt as to what 
his attitude would have been. If he had been now liv- 
ing, and in his full vigor, he might perhaps have aroused 
his country in time to avert what would have appeared 
to him a measureless calamity. ... I have reason to 
complain of the treatment which endeavors to separate 
him from the little company of faithful friends of peace 
and of fair and just dealing with other nations, to which 
in life he ever belonged.” At the recent great peace 
meeting in Exeter Hall, Mrs. Fisher Unwin, daughter of 
Richard Cobden, was one of the speakers. In the course 


Dishonoring 
John Bright. 
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of her remarks she referred to the same matter, in these 
words: “There appeared a few weeks ago in one of the 
organs of the Methodists a letter in which it was said 
that had Mr. John Bright been alive he would have been 
on the side of this war. His daughter felt called upon 
to reply to that, and deny that such would have been the 
case. I, to-day, would like to say that I believe as cer- 
tainly as I am standing here, that had my father been 
alive now he would have been with us on this platform. 
I feel that if we had had the wisdom of Mr. John Bright, 
of my father and of Mr. Gladstone, this war would never 
have originated.” What men were in their lives is the 
only standard by which their conduct, if they were still 
living, can be judged. These two daughters of Bright 
and Cobden have judged rightly. Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes, the editor of the Methodist Times, who has 
fallen away from his former peace position, doubtless 
interprets John Bright’s supposed course by the shame- 
ful one which he himself has taken. It is possible that 
Mr. Bright, if he were still living, might have fallen as 
far as Mr. Hughes, but now that the great statesman is 
dead, no greater dishonor could be heaped on his name 
than to declare that he would have taken a course 
absolutely contradictory to the whole trend of a long life 


The Pan-American Conference of ten 
years ago is to be repeated. Some weeks 
ago Secretary Hay addressed a letter to 
the governments of all the independent American re- 
publics inviting their participation in such a conference. 
All the nearer republics have made prompt and cordial 
response. The replies of the remoter ones are probably 
all in by this time. The Conference will be held in 
Mexico next year, probably opening in March. All the 
republics have diplomatic representatives there, and it 
was thought wiser to give one of the other countries the 
privilege of entertaining the delegates, as the United 
States had this honor in 1889-90. The purpose of the 
Conference is to broaden the scope and extend the ad- 
vantages of the agreements reached ten years ago. 
Particular attention is to be given to the establishing of 
better trade relations, in which respect the conference 
called by Mr. Blaine did not do very much. The Con- 
ference will also study the subject of the health of the 
continent, quarantine regulations, etc. As the South 
American republics were not in the Hague Conference, 
it is probable that the Pan-American arbitration treaty, 
which lapsed without ratification, will be brought for- 
ward again. The work of preparation for the Confer- 
ence will be in the hands of the Bureau of American 
Republics, created by the Blaine Conference, and now 
including in its membership every one of the American 
republics. The actual date of the Conference has not 


American 
Conference. 


yet been set. Plenty of time is to be given for the con- 
sideration and preparation of the subjects which will be 
brought forward for discussion. 


The arbitrators in the Delagoa Bay rail- 
way case published their decision at Berne, 
Switzerland, on the 29th ult. The award, 
which was unanimous, condemns Portugal to pay the 
sum of 15,314,000 franes, or slightly over three million 
dollars. This case has been pending more than ten 
years. It grew out of the seizure by the Portuguese 
authorities of the Delagoa Bay railway in June, 1889. 
Col. Edward MeMurdo, an American citizen, obtained in 
1883 a concession to build the railway. He formed a 
company in London with a capital of $2,500,000, and the 
railway was opened in December, 1888. When Colonel 
McMurdo died in May, 1889, the Portuguese authorities, 
under the pretext that the road had not been completed 
to the terminus mentioned in the concession, arbitrarily 
confiscated the line. Mrs. McMurdo thereupon appealed 
to Secretary Blaine, who informed the Portuguese govern- 
ment that this government would not tolerate the con- 
fiscation. Lord Salisbury took the same ground in behalf 
of the other stockholders. Portugal agreed to submit 
the case to arbitration, and three Swiss judges were 
chosen to determine the amount of indemnity to be paid. 
The chief difficulty in the case has been to determine 
the value of the concession when the road was seized and 
its increase in value since. A technical commission sent 
out in 1898 pronounced it to be worth $5,500,000 when 
the line was confiscated and $9,000,000 in December, 
1896. The political rumors connected with the case 
have proved to be groundless. The chief contention of 
Portugal has been that the amount spent in building the 
road ought to be sufficient indemnity. The English 
press is much displeased that the award is not two or 
three times what it is, and declares that both the United 
States and Great Britain have in this case sacrificed 
much for the sake of arbitration. Some of them think 
that arbitration has received a great blow through the 
“boundless procrastination” which the arbitrators have 
been guilty of in reaching their decision. But the British 
papers have always growled thus whenever an arbitral 
judgment has gone against their country. They doubt- 
less have this time more reason than usual for the exercise 
of their throats. It is difficult to imagine how ten years 
can have been legitimately consumed in what ought to 
have been done in two. But when they think of the 
cost and horror of war for even two or ten days, they 
will all concede without hesitation that relatively, at least, 
the settlement of the case by arbitration has been both 
cheap and wise. It is reported that Portugal will pay 
the award without delay. 


Delagoa Bay 
Arbitration. 
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The International Peace Bureau and 
the French Peace Bureau at Paris are 
organizing a Peace Exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition. The place assigned for this exhibit is in 
the Palais des Congrés, et del Economie Sociale, at the 
rear end of the Swiss Social Science salon, group XVI., 
class 110, number 822. Books, pictures and other 
objects relating to the peace movement will be on ex- 
hibition in the half of the hall which the Peace Bureau 
will have in charge. An attendant will be constantly 
present to give information and to distribute such litera- 
ture as the peace societies send for that purpose. 
Volumes sent for the Exhibit should, as far as possible, 
be bound. A book of registry will also be kept, in which 
all who are or wish to be considered friends of peace 
wili be asked to record their names. The walls will be 
hung with designs showing the number of peace societies 
in Europe and America, the groups of the Interpar- 
liamentary Peace Union, the military budgets compared 
with other public expenses, the cases of international 
arbitration, ete. There will also be pictures of groups of 
peace workers in different countries. In this same Con- 
gress Building the Peace Congress will be held during 
the first five days of October, the opening session taking 
place on September 30, in the grand hall of the building. 


The Peace 
Exhibit. 


Is the Administration trying to blind the 
people as to the cost of military operations 
in the Philippines? In response to a reso- 
lution of inquiry introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives in January by Mr. Wheeler of Kentucky, the 
Secretary of War stated that the cost of operations in 
the Philippines for eighteen months had been $48,000,- 
000. The War Department has had appropriations, for 
the current fiscal year, of $125,000,000, including $45,- 
000,000 of urgent deficiency. Allowing $32,000,000 of 
the $48,000,000 for the Philippines during the twelve 
months, what has the War Department done with the 
other $93,000,000? As two-thirds of the 100,000 men 
in the army are in the Philippines and the expenses 
there must be much more in proportion than for the rest 


Philippine 
Expenses. 


of the army, not less than $85,000,000 ought in reason 
to have been charged to the Philippine account. Where 
has the remaining $53,000,000 for the year gone? 
When Mr. Wheeler the other day asked the chairman 
of the house committee on military affairs for an elucida- 
tion of the matter, Mr. Hull was unable to give a satis- 
factory answer. In view of the fact that the coming 
fiscal year calls for $112,000,000, and this will have to 
be supplemented by an urgent deficiency of unknown 


amount, we hope that Mr. Wheeler, or someone else, 
will compel the War Department to furnish a satis- 
factory account. It does not seem possible that the army 


of 35,000 men who are not in the Philippines is con- 
suming nearly three times as much money as the 65,000 
who are there. 


We find the following in a recent London 
paper, touching the dangers of professional 
militarism : 

“ Consider for amoment the inspiriting sentiment which 
dominates many of the fighting generals. On an occasion, 
General Gatacre, at Norwich, showed how his ambitions 
are bound up in fighting. He was reported in the Star 
at that time to have said that ‘he was in favor of sup- 
porting any society that would keep fighting going on 
all over the world, and wherever it ceased, to resuscitate 
it. He did not believe in a nation whose hand only 
touched the plough, and who turned its swords into 
ploughshares. He believed it was by the sword and by 
its fighing instincts that England had made itself what it 
was, and it was by the sword that it must live. He did 
not mean that we must always be fighting, but he was 
sure that we must maintain the old spirit which had kept 
us going so long, and which had made our neighbors 
respect us.’ Sir Lepel Griffin, in 1897, asserted in regard 
to the Indian frontiers that if wars there ‘did not arise 
naturally we should have to create them, in order to 
maintain our troops in full efficiency.’ 

“It must be evident then, by these expressions, that 
when men possessed of such views are put in important 
commands it is easy for difficulties to arise which may 
only be settled by the sword.” 


Generals’ 
Ambitions. 


Mr. W. H. Grant of New York, who 
has done much of the preliminary work 
for the Ecumenical Missionary Conference 
which is to meet in New York, April 21 to May 1, sug- 
gests a missionary movement which, if it could be carried 
out, would be of immense practical value, and might lay 
the foundation for a federation of all Protestant mission 
efforts. He says: 


Missionary 
Federation. 


“ I should like to see, as an outcome of this conference, 
a commission as worthy of our respect as the commission 
that met in Holland to discuss the peace of the world; 
perhaps a committee composed largely of laymen who 
would go around the world and make the same kind of 
careful investigation and report that they would on any 
other enterprise. If we should have such a body of men 
from Great Britain and the United States, they would 
see things that would be of immense help to this whole 
movement. There are many things that exist because 
we are individually too feeble to move them out of the 
present ruts in which they are. That does not mean a 
general criticism of the boards. The boards have grown 
up under certain conditions, and they are to a large 
extent helpless; but any such united gathering as we are 
to have in New York ought to result in some united 
movement throughout the world. People are looking 
for it. I believe we could cram New York with laymen 
if they felt this thing meant business, and I am sure it 
would echo in every missionary’s heart throughout the 
world, if it meant business.” 
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In arecent editorial in the New England 
Magazine on “Horace Bushnell the Citi- 
zen,” Edwin D. Mead quotes the following 
most significant prophecy made by Bushnell as to the 
certainty that war will be rendered impossible by the 
progress of intelligence, liberty and international law: 


Bushnell’s 
Prophecy. 


“A day will come when the dominion of ignorance 
and physical force, when distinctions of blood and the 
accidents of fortune, will cease to rule the world. Beauty, 
reason, science, personal worth and religion will come 
into their rightful supremacy, and moral forces will pre- 
side over physical as mind over body. Liberty and 
equality will be so far established that every man will 
have a right to his existence, and, if he can make it so, 
to an honorable, powerful and happy existence. Policy 
will cease to be the same as cunning, and becomea study 
of equity and reason. It is impossible that wars should 
not be discontinued, if not by the progress of the inter- 
national code, as we have hinted, yet by the progress of 
liberty and intelligence ; for the masses who have hitherto 
composed the so]diery must sometime discover the folly 
of dying as an ignoble herd, to serve the passions of a 
few reckless politicians, or to give a name for prowess to 
leaders whose bravery consists in marching them to 
danger. The arbitrament of arms is not a bit less absurd 
than the old English trial by battle, and before the world 
has done rolling they will both be classed together. 
Who shall think it incredible that this same progress of 
moral legislation, which has gone thus far in the interna- 
tional code, may ultimately be so far extended as to sys- 
tematize and establish rules of arbitrament, by which all 
national disputes shall be definitely settled, without an 
appeal to arms! And so it shall result that, as the moral 
code is one, all law shall come into unity, and a kind of 
virtual oneness embrace all nations. We shall flow 
together in the annihilation of distances and become 
brothers in the terms of justice.” 


The British government has decided to 
keep Lord Pauncefote as ambassador at 
Washington indefinitely. He has reached 
the age of retirement, but has expressed himself willing 
to stay at his government’s request. This action of the 
government has been in response to the universally 
expressed desire of the British public that Pauncefote 
should remain until all the pending questions between 
the two governments are adjusted. He is acquainted 
with these subjects to a degree that makes his assistance 
in their settlement of the utmost value. His retention 
gives great satisfaction in this country. No British am- 
bassador at Washington has ever done more, if as much, 
for the creation and maintenance, in the right sense, of 
good feeling and harmonious relations between the two 
countries. His efforts in this direction have been 
prompted by the highest motives, the true and enduring 
interests of both countries and of the world, and not by 
the cheap and base wish that England and America may 
stand by each other with force, against the world, in the 


Lord 
Pauncefote. 


promotion of selfish and grasping schemes. Lord Paunce- 
fote’s work in this direction began years ago, before the 
Spanish war had brought forth its crop of opportunist 
alliance promoters. His eminent services in connection 
with the Anglo-American arbitration treaty will not be 
forgotten. His services in behalf of the larger treaty of 
the Hague Conference were unsurpassed. He is a true, 
conscientious and intelligent friend of international peace, 
and any sort of Anglo-American “alliance” to which he 
would set his seal would be worthy of acceptance. We 
are delighted that he is to stay at Washington. We 
hope he may continue his “good offices” there until the 
Canadian questions are all settled, the Nicaragua canal 
built and neutralized, the Hague Convention ratified and 
the permanent international court of arbitration in full 
operation. 


“International Tribunals,” by Dr. W. 
Evans Darby, secretary of the British 
Peace Society, has reached a third edition. 
Copies of the second edition were presented to all the 
members of the Hague Conference last summer, and the 
book did excellent service in supplying valuable material 
for use in the deliberations. The first edition was 
brought out at the request of a special committee of the 
International Law Association Conference which met 
at Brussels in October, 1895. Great pains have been 
taken by Dr. Darby to make this edition complete and 
accurate. In addition to the various schemes which 
were included in the second edition, the Hague Conven- 
tion for the pacific settlement of international controver- 
sies is given in this, and also a history of the Hague 
Conference and its work. The value of the work is 
further increased by a list of nearly two hundred in- 
stances of arbitration since 1815. This edition is dedi- 
cated to Nicholas II., and contains a fine portrait of the 
Emperor. The publishers are J. M. Dent & Co., 29 
Bedford Street, Strand, London, W. C. 


International 
Tribunals. 


The Dean of Durham, Dr. Kitchin, is 

ol one of the large number of prominent 
Englishmen who have opposed the course 

of the English government in bringing on and _prose- 
cuting the South African war. He has refused to preach 
or to pray in the interests of the war. In fact, he has 
preached strongly, from the cathedral pulpit, against the 
intolerant and vengeful spirit which has prevailed and 
swept over England. The result has been that the city 
authorities have become very angry with him and 
threatened to discharge him from his post of honorary 
chaplain to the corporation and to erase his name from 
the panels in the town hall. This incident illustrates the 
force of a charge often brought against war, that it is 
absolutely inimical to liberty of conscience and freedom 
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of speech. When a war is on and the war spirit domin- 
ates, nothing is tolerated which is contrary to the policies 
and movements of the government, however wicked and 
high-handed they may be. The behests of the govern- 
ment are exalted above conscience, above God and above 
the plainest teachings of the New Testament. A good 
many Englishmen, in both church and public life, have 
been true and brave enough to maintain freedom of 
conscience and of speech in the midst of the passion and 
intolerance which have carried the people away, but it 
has not been without a good deal of persecution and 
inconvenience of one kind or another. And just so far 
as Englishmen are persecuted and howled down for 
maintaining practically these fundamental principles of 
English liberty, just so far is the whole structure of 
English civilization undermined. 


In an article in the American Friend, 
Anne B. Townsend, a student in Cornell 
University, writes thus of the causes which 


Why Crazy 
Over War. 


make boys crazy to go to war: 

“A story is told of a woman living in an inland town, 
whose six sons, as they reached manhood, each left home 
and went to sea. After the last had left her, the mother 
one day asked a friend what he thought could be the 
reason that her sons had all become sailors, as none of 
the family had been seafaring men, and her boys had 
never seen the ocean. Pointing to a large picture of a 
ship which hung upon the wall, her friend replied: 
‘There is the secret. That is why you have lost your 
boys.’ 

“ A mother remarked to me not long ago: ‘1 can’t 
imagine why my boys are so crazy over war. They 
can’t think or talk of anything else. I certainly hope 
there won’t be a war when they are grown. I know I 
could never keep them at home.’ Yet this mother had 
dressed her little boys in soldier suits, and from babyhood, 
almost, their only toys had been miniature guns, pistols, 
swords and battleships. 

* Not only should the mother exclude all toys fostering 
the military spirit from her child’s playroom, and banish 
all stories and pictures of battles which would have a 
similar tendency, but she should, as well, teach him the 
lesson of self-control, and above all, the greatest rever- 
ence for life. No mother can impress too deeply or too 
soon upon the mind of her boy the fact that all life is 
sacred; not only human life, but that of every living 
creature, even to the tiniest insect. 

If the children of to-day could be thus impressed with 
the sanctity of life and the hideousness of war, we might 
look forward with confidence to a future of peace; to a 
future when men would realize that there is a better and 
a nobler way of settling the affairs of state than by means 
of savage warfare.” 


It will mean much for the larger unity 
of the world when all Christian bodies 
come to be one in spirit, if not in theory 
and form. They ought to be such, and would be if they 


Christian 
Unity. 


only all entered deeply enough into the spirit of their 
common Lord and Master. Judge Brewer, in a recent 
utterance, spoke as follows as to present tendencies in 
the direction of unity among Christians: 


“Christendom does not rate theology as high as once 
it did. We care more for deeds and less for opinion. 
Less stress is paid on the texts supporting the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone, and more on the one that 
faith without works is dead. Religious opinion is losing 
the sharp edge of a dogmatic and arrogant intellectual- 
ism, and, by looking to conduct rather than to belief, is 
gaining somewhat in practical morals and_ charity. 
Formerly the sin of sins was to think heretically, while 
now, if acts be right, it is held the best proof that thoughts 
are not irremediably wrong. More James and less Paul 
is preached from the pulpits, and while Calvin may not 
be entirely discarded, there is more of the spirit of 
Francis of ‘Assisi, who carried the ministry of loving 
kindness even to the birds and fishes. 

«The American exercising the largest religious influ- 
ence upon the present generation was the late Dwight L. 
Moody. Hearing him, one could not tell whether he 
was Presbyterian, Baptist, Episcopalian, ete. What he 
said would have created no antagonism if uttered in any 
pulpit. He was a Protestant, but his published utter- 
ances contain little which could not be said in a Catholic 
cathedral. That the ministry of such a man struck a 
responsive chord in practically every breast is proof that 
a force is making for practical, if not theoretical, unity 
in the Christian world. The hairsplitters and the refiners 
will doubtless continue to disturb, and the great camps 
in which the Christian host is divided will doubtless re- 
tain their distinctive banners, but the twentieth century 
is to witness less and less of the pretended Christianity 
whose chief characteristics have been bigotry and intoler- 
ance and everlasting insistence that the particular water 
it drew from the gospel well was the only pure flow and 
that all else was poisonous.” 


The English advance has continued 
slowly during the month. After the relief 
of Ladysmith and of Kimberly, and the 
taking of Cronje’s force, General Roberts’ great army 
moved on and occupied Bloemfontein, the capital of the 
Orange Free State, and his headquarters are now about 
twenty miles from that city. The effort to capture the 
Boer commandoes leaving the southern part of the Free 
State has failed, and they are now probably with the 
main Transvaal army, which has been gathering northeast 
of Bloemfontein. The siege of Mafeking continues, and 
the city is reported to be in a dire condition. The at- 
tempt of Colonel Plummer to relieve the city from the 
north has failed, the Boers having driven his force back 
northward. <A force from Kimberly is thought to be on 
the way to attempt the relief of Mafeking. General 

toberts has been making great efforts to pacify the Free 
Staters in his rear, and numbers of them have surrendered 
and given up their arms. The insurrection of the Cape 
Colony Dutch has been measurably kept in check. Little 
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has been heard of General Buller during the month, and 
there has been no serious move in Natal. The Boers 
are occupying the Drakensburg passes into the Free 
State, and are entrenched northwest of Ladysmith, in 
the Biggarsberg mountains. The Boers north of General 
Roberts are massing, and heavy fighting may be expected 
in a short time. Large numbers of foreigners are re- 
ported to have joined the Boer forces. The death of 
General Joubert, commander-in-chief, has been a heavy 
blow to the Boers. He is to be succeeded by General 
Botha. Presidents Kriiger and Stein, since the failure of 
the move for peace, have been using every effort to 
maintain the courage of the Boers, and as yet there 
seems no sign of their yielding. The number of killed 
and wounded British steadily increases from day to day. 
Including over four thousand who have been sent home 
invalided, the British losses have reached about twenty- 
one thousand. The Boer losses, though not so numerous, 
have been heavy. More English troops are on the way. 
The british government has declared that the independ- 
ence of the two republics is to be destroyed. The 
Afrikanders of Cape Colony have circulated a petition 
strongly protesting against this course. 


Brevities. 


. . . “The less Englishmen boast of this campaign, the 
better it will be for them in the opinion of many men.” 
— The Christian Intelligencer. 
... “If there are two things which every American, 
good or bad, must regard as definitely wrong, they are 
the institution of slavery and the government of a people 
against its own will.”— Manchester Guardian. 
. . . “More truly than on the field the real horrors of 
war are learned from the long agonies in the hospital.” 
— E. P. Roe. 
.. . A meeting in opposition to the South African 
war, held in Bradford, England, on the 25th ult., was 
broken up by “ patriots” who hurled dead cats and other 
“ patriotic” missiles at the organizers of the meeting. 
The speakers were violently hustled and prohibited from 
speaking. One hundred und twenty policemen were 
unable to preserve order. The papers describe the scene 
as a huge patriotic demonstration ! 
. . . “There is nothing more patriotic than sincerity 
towards one’s country.”— Frederic Passy. 
. . « General Booth recommends to the Salvation 
Army workers in South Africa active Christian love 
towards Briton and Boer alike. 

, “To be consistent, those people who contend that 
a little blood-letting is necessary now and then should 
resort to the worship of Thor and Odin.”— E. Belleroche. 
. . . The Venezuela arbitration has cost Great Britain 
$328,125. It has probably cost the United States about 
the same. The South African war has cost Great Britain 
that sum every eiyht hours. 
. . . Mr. Root, the secretary of war, who has been 
visiting and studying conditions in Cuba, has told the 
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Cubans that it is the intention of the United States to 
carry out toward the Cuban people the pledge given in 
the joint resolution of Congress. 

. . + One of the very best things which have been 
published on the Transvaal side of the South African 
question is “ The Boer and the Briton in South Africa,” 
by Rev. Lewis Grout, who was fifteen years a missionary 
in Natal. It can be had for ten cents of Clapp & Jones, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

. . . The Lay Electoral Conference of the South West 
Kansas Methodist Conference on the 16th of March 
passed strong resolutions condemning war as inhuman 
and un-Christian, highly commending international peace, 
“hailing with thanksgiving” the work of the Hague 
Conference, and pledging the members to do their 
utmost in their communities and churches to create sen- 
timent in favor of peace among the nations. 

. . During the past year four important petitions in 
support of arbitration, reduction of armaments, and the 
work of the Hague Conference, signed by many thousands 
of citizens and supported by great public assemblies, have 
been sent to the German parliament and forwarded by it 
to the chancellor of the empire. 

. . On Tuesday, February 27, General Cronje sur- 
rendered to Lord Roberts, and on Wednesday night, 
February 28, Lord Dundonald reached and relieved 
Ladysmith after the siege by Joubert’s army had gone 
on for one hundred and eighteen days. 

. . « Count Von Buelow, German minister of foreign 
affairs, says: “Our aims are always directed toward 
peace, and it will not be broken by us. I can give no 
guarantee of the action of others. Therefore, we must 
be armed.” The other governments talk peace in the 
same unctuous way, but are unable to give any guarantee 
for Germany. So the gigantic folly of armaments goes 
ever on. Would that some nation were honest enough 
to tell the truth! 

. . . A meeting in favor of stopping the war, held in 
Exeter Hall, London, on the 2d of March, was invaded 
by drunken “ patriotic” rowdies. After they had been 
expelled, Mr. Silas Hocking said that he would not insult 
the Boers by comparing them with the rowdies who had 
been ejected. 

. . . “The brave deeds of military life will soon give 
way to the braver deeds of sacrifice in helping one 
another. There are many people listening to me who 
will hear the last cannon roar in the cause of war. War 
is unnecessary, the present war and the last war as well.” 
— Dr. Talmage. 


. . « “We have not yet awakened to the true love of 
country which manifests itself in a desire to save the 
country from sin.” — Rev. G. EF. Talmage. 


. . . The Belgian socialists recently issued a statement 
showing in detail that the cost of the army in that small 
country would pension tio million persons with four 
dollars a week, and in addition provide them with doctors 
and medicine in case of sickness. 


. . . It is hinted that Lord Salisbury means soon to 
bring before the House of Commons a scheme for imperial 
federation which will provide for representation of the 
colonies in the British Parliament. 
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The famine plague in India has recently, accord- 

ing to reports, been carrying off about five thousand 
victims per week, a record unparalleled in the history of 
modern calamities. The outlay of the British govern- 
ment on the South African war per week would give a 
weekly allowance of five dollars each to two million 
people. 
. A treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain relative to estates of citizens of the one country 
who die in the other was ratified by the United States 
Senate on March 22 by an almost unanimous vote. 

.. In a recent interview in Berlin, Ambassador 

‘Andrew D. White said: “I would like to see the United 
States and Germany be the first countries to make use 
of the Hague tribunal, which is also adapted to the 
settling of commercial disagreements. The world does 
not yet know what an excellent piece of machinery that 
tribunal is.” 
‘ Rey. Richard Lovett, Secretary of the Religious 
Tract Society, London, author of a “ History of the 
London Missionary Society,” says that “the refusal of a 
Samoan to take part in a tribal war because war is con- 
tradictory to the Gospel is a far more eloquent testimony 
to the power of the truth than the enrolment of a dozen 
Samoan names upon a church roll, some of whom fal! 
away when war breaks out.” 

The National Liberal Federation, which met at 
Nottingham, England, March 27, took strong grounds 
against the South African war. Dr. Spence Watson, 
the chairman, said: “Surely the country has not fallen 
so low as to deliberately destroy two free and independent 
nationalities. 

Among the immigrants arriving the past month at 
New York was an unusually large number of young 
Englishmen, some of whom are said to have left their 
homes to avoid military service. 
<< Ex-President Cleveland, supporting the neutraliza- 
tion of the Nicaragua canal, as proposed by the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, says: “ With reference to the canal 
across Nicaragua, I have always thought that whatever 
was done in its promotion by the government of the 
United States should he done as a contribution by it to 
the cause of progress and advancing civilization.” 

, A very able discourse was delivered by Mr. Elie 
Ducommun, secretary of the International Peace Bureau, 
at Geneva, Switzerland, February 12, on the causes of 
war, patriotism, the Hague Conference, and the forces in 
general which are now operating to put an end to inter- 
national hatred and fighting. 

. . The Morning Leader, of London, says that Cecil 
Rhodes has alre ady cost the British Empire $300,000,000 
in cash, some sixteen thousand killed and wounded, not 
to speak of the ill-will of foreign states and the risks and 
expenses involved therein. 

; We have received the seventh number of the first 
volume of a new peace journal entitled Zhe Sound, 
published in English, French and German, at 185 Victoria 
Street, London, 8. W. The price is twelve shillings per 
year including postage. 

; “ National honor does not consist in never avow- 
ing that one has done wrong, but rather in seeking, in 
all justice, to recognize the right of others over against 


one’s own, and even to go beyond strict justice and pro- 
nounce against oneself rather than in favor of oneself, 
in case of’ doubt.” — Sir Stafford Northcote. 

. The United States coast defense now has one 
thousand mortars, each of which will throw a shell 
weighing one thousand pounds a distance of seven miles 
in sixty seconds. 

. . . The gold standard bill, passed by the House of 
Representatives on December 18 by forty majority, and 
afterwards by the Senate in an amended form by eigh- 
teen majority, was reapproved by the House on March 13 
by forty-six majority. It was signed by the President 
the next day and became law. 
Paul and the Soldier. 
BY CHRISTOPHER G. HAZARD. 

Paul, to a soldier chained, does not endorse 

A gospel wedded to a world of force, 

But, raising such a protest as he may, 

Himself goes free and leads grim war away. 

Nor shall on earth the sweet insistence cease, 

Till all are captive to the Prince of Peace. 

CATSKILL, N.Y. 


The Old Savage. 

BY W. HENRY WINSLOW. 
Forth from the mists of ancient days, 
Shadowing the dim historic page, 
With tatooed limbs or paint-smeared face, 
Wko grimly stalks from age to age, 
Braggart and thief with craft like brutes, 
Filthy and false in everything, 
Battle and chase his sole pursuit, 
At whom we idly have our fling? 

The savage with the club. 


Yet who are we to give him blame, 

Him who ne’er knew the Golden Rule, 

Who fought for food and life, not fame, 

Never set eyes on pen or tool, 

Nor dreamed of home or church or Christ, 

With nought to hope and all to fear, 

For whom the beast’s poor life sufficed! 

Thank Heaven he is not with us here, 
The savage with the club. 


Long lay his fossil bones at rest, 
Forgotten was his age of stone, 
When clad in steel with gilded crest, 
For plunder or from pride alone, 
The brawling knights in combat met, 
Honor on lips and base of life; 
Still the fair earth with blood was wet, 
Polluted through the wanton strife 

Of savages with spears. 


But now how changed is our new day, 
More than the Golden Rule is ours; 
Serfs against serfs in forced array 
No more shall fight for ruthless powers; 
Wherever white-winged commerce flies 
The gentle missionary goes; 
The kid beside the leopard lies, 
Deserts shall blossom as the rose: 

No savage need we fear. 
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Hark to the bells and cannon’s roar 

Which fill the air, and loud hurrahs; 

Along the streets the people pour, 

Upon the ear wild discord jars; 

And who walk here mid clearer space, 

With painted standards held on high, 

Glitter of cross and golden lace, 

And colors such as daze the eye, 
Which savages enjoy? 


Is here some meek and saintly face 

Through human service worn and wan, 

The benefactor of a race, 

Of Peace some new-born Washington? 

No! no! ignoble futile scars, 

The brand of rapine, lust and gore 

Mark these sad figures foul from wars: 

God help us! hither comes once more 
The savage — with the gun. 


The [lediation Correspondence. 


The first document is a dispatch from Pretoria, dated 
March 10, which states: 


Am officially requested by the governments of the 
republics to urge your intervention, with view to cessa- 
tion of hostilities; similar request made to representatives 
of European powers. Answer. 


AMERICAN CONSUL. 


Mr. Hay responded : 


Your telegram asking offices of United States to bring 
about cessation of hostilities has been made subject of 
friendly communication to British government, with ex- 
pression of President’s earnest hope for peace. 


Secretary Hay telegraphed Mr. White, secretary of 
the American embassy at London: 


By way of friendly good offices, you will inform British 
minister of foreign affairs that I am to-day in receipt of a 
telegram from the United States consul at Pretoria, 
reporting that the governments of the two African re- 
publics request President’s intervention with a view to 
cessation of hostilities, and that a similar request is made 
to the representatives of European powers. In commu- 
nicating this request, I am directed by the President to 
express his earnest hope that a way to bring about peace 
may be found, and to say that he would be glad to aid in 
any friendly manner to promote so happy a result. 


Mr. White replied to Mr. Hay, under date of March 13: 


I communicated yesterday to the under-secretary for 
foreign affairs, having been unable to see Lord Salis- 
bury, the contents of your telegram dated 10th instant. 
To-day I have had an interview with his lordship, who 
requested me to thank the President for the friendly in- 
terest shown by him, and added that her majesty’s govern- 
ment cannot accept the intervention of any other power. 


Mr. Hay telegraphed the consul at Pretoria, under 
date of March 14, the following: 


Your communication of request of republics for inter- 
vention of President to cause cessation of hostilities was 
at once conveyed to British government, with expression 
President’s gratification could he aid to promote peace. 


Our embassy, London, replies that Lord Salisbury thanks 
President for friendly interest shown, and adds her 
majesty’s government cannot accept intervention of any 
other power. 


War. 
Translated from the French. 
BY F. E. EMRICK. 
[Fragments of a great drama yet unfinished. | 
SCENE I. 

In the camp of the Boers before Mafeking. Boers, 
in a reclining attitude, grouped around a pastor, who is 
reading from the Bible. 


Tue Pasror [reading]: “If thy enemy hunger, feed 
him; if he thirst, give him drink.” Brethren, do not 
forget that you are Christians. IXill as many English as 
possible; but if they hunger .. . 

A Borer: I very well know that they are hungry. 
They are eating their last horses. So much the better; 
otherwise the city would not surrender so quickly. 

Tue Pastor: If they hunger, if they thirst, if they 
are wounded, you must help them. 

A Borer: Kill them at once; we will see to that 
afterwards. 

Tue Pasror: Inthe meantime let us pray: [praying] 
Lord God of armies, since our cause is just, give us the 
victory; bless our arms and preserve our lives! We 
also pray Thee, Lord, for our enemies as Thou hast com- 
manded. Pardon them for compelling us to kill them. 
Receive into thy heaven those among them who shall 
die in the faith. They are our brethren, since Thou 
hast washed them in the blood of Jesus, even as us. As 
for those who are still hardening their hearts, do not 
allow our balls to hit them before they repent. We 
pray Thee to direct our shots so that only those who are 
ready to appear before Thee may be slain. 

Att THe Borers: Amen! Amen! To arms! Long 
live the Republic! Death to the English! 


SCENE II. 
In. Mafeking. 

[Every day in the besieged city there is held a meeting for 
prayer. More than a thousand officers and soldiers are pres- 
ent, and frequently the general.] 

A Cuaptarn [reading]: “ You have heard that it has 
been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and thou shalt 
hate thy enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless those who curse you, do good to them that hate 
you.” 

A YounG Soiprer rrom Lonpvon [who is ineredu- 
lous}: These pastors find very strange things in their 
book, and they are so untimely! Religion is good 
enough, but is not practical, above all in a time of war, 
and the government could use its money better than by 
paying it to folk who do not fight and discourage others. 

Tue Cuariain: Well, beloved brethren, we are com. 
manded to love our enemies, but also to punish the 
wicked. The wicked! These Boers are the wicked, 
and you are punishing them —by killing them. They 
are in other respects, for the most part, excellent fathers 
of families, and, still further, our brothers in the faith. 
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When the war is over, those of us who are alive can, 
with the Christians on the opposite side, celebrate peace 
by assembling ourselves around the Holy Table. But 
to- day you have towards them a double duty, i in which 
you will not be remiss —to love them all, and to kill as 
many of them as possible. 

A CuristiAN Soipier: Dear pastor, I do not under- 
stand. 

Tue Cuariaix: Nor I, my child, but we must do it 
all the same. 

Tue CuristiAn Soipier: Could you not at least set 
us the example ? 

Tue [horrified]: I—I handle carnal 
weapons! I fight against my neighbor! No, no! My 
sacred calling forbids me. 

Tue Curistian Soipter: Then, dear pastor, there 
are duties for the laity which are sins for the clergy. 


Text of the Delagoa Bay Railway Arbi- 
tration Award. 
RENDERED AT Berne, Marcu 29. 

“1, The Portuguese government, as the defending 
party, is condemned to pay to the government of the 
United States and to Great Britain, the claimants, 
altogether, in addition to the £28,000 paid on account 
in 1890, the sum of 15,314,000 franes, in legal Swiss money, 
with simple interest on this sum at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum from June 25, 1889, up to the date of 
payment of said sum. 

“2. This sum, after the deducting of what is neces- 
sary to defray the cost of arbitration falling on the claim- 
ants, and in addition to the balance of £28,000 paid on 
account in 1890, shall be employed in the payment of 
bondholders and other creditors, if there is need, of the 
Delagoa Bay Railroad Company according to their stand- 
ing. The claimants will draw up a scale of distribution 
for this purpose. The Portuguese government will have 
to pay into the hands of the government of the United 
States the sum which, according to said scale, shall accrue 
to McMurdo, represented by said government in its 
quality of bondholding creditor of the first and second 
degree. It will pay the surplus to the government of 
Great Britain for the benefit of all others having rights. 

“3. The delay of six months fixed by the last line of 
clause 4+ of the arbitration compromise shall run from 
this day forth. 

“4. The costs of the arbitration, according to a scale 
to be drawn up in accordance with clause 5 of the arbitra- 
tion compromise, will be borne in equal parts by the 
three parties to the suit, that is to say, a third part by 
each of them. 

“5. The conclusions of the parties, in so far as they 
differ from the above award, are set aside. 

“6 An authentic copy of the present award will be 
delivered through the intermediary of the Swiss Federal 
Council to each of the three parties to the case.” 


The Last Refuge of the Unemployed. 


As popular education is slowly extended, as the 
meaning of empire begins to dawn upon the popular 
mind, there is, we believe, less, not more, inclination for 
military life among all except the hopeless sediment of 


society. The large increases in the army during the last 
few years have only been obtained at immense cost and 
by tricks and devices many of which are mean to a degree. 
The Jubilee show was one of the most flagrant of these, 
and its success was small. The War Office proposed to 
raise in 1897 about 3,000 more men thanin 1896. With 
all its efforts—and the villages were systematically 
scoured, popular regiments were kept on the march as 
decoys, and the post-offices all over the country were 
posted with lurid invitations —it was short of this 
number on Feb. 1, 1898, by over eleven per cent. It 
then proposed to obtain a further increase of 25,000 men, 
promising as bait to give 3d. aday extra pay (“grocery ” 
ration), and a gratuity on discharge, but taking back 2 d. 
per day by the abolition of deferred pay. At the same 
time, a shorter term of color service for the infantry 
(three years with the colors and nine years in the reserve) 
was introduced; a special reserve (« Section A”) was 
formed at double rates of pay; recruiting was opened in 
Canada; a railway reserve (Royal Engineers) was formed ; 
and various inducements were offered for short-service 
men to extend their service with the colors, for militia- 
men to volunteer for regular service, and for cavalrymen 
to join their favored regiments. The standards for the 
cavalry and militia were again slackened, and portentous 
efforts were made to secure civil employment for dis- 
charged soldiers. Such employment is now obtained 
for over 17,000 men yearly. A third of the recruits 
accepted were under the lowered standards, as compared 
with twenty-nine per cent. in 1897, and eighteen per 
cent. in 1896. And, after all these measures, the net 
increase of men obtained was only 9,980, of whom 4,479 
were reservists who had been tempted to join the colors. 
At the same time the militia showed a shrinkage of 
nearly 2,000 men (over 15,000 having joined the regular 
army) and the first class reserve a diminution of over 
3,000 men. There is a marked difference between the 
difficulty of getting the men, and the ease of getting the 
money needed for our Imperial adventures. 

The simple fact is that hunger is the recruiting ser- 
geant’s great ally. The army is the last refuge of the 
unemployed. Recruiting goes up as trade goes down, 
and vice versa —that is to say, the burdens of the 
country are intreased when it is least able to bear them. 
A glance at the statistics of enlistment and those of 
marriage and exports and imports will show that recruit- 
ing regularly tends to rise and fall in inverse ratio with 
trade and marriage. Hence such fluctuations as from 
39,900 recruits in 1885-6 down to 25,000 in 1888, and 
from 41,660 in 1892 (the largest number on record) 
down to 28,500 in 1896. Agricultural and other 
laborers still provide sixty-five per cent. of the recruits ; 
artisans and mechanics — a larger, but also a much better 
paid class — only twenty-three per cent. ; shopmen, clerks, 
students, and the professional classes only eight per 
cent. (the rest being boys under seventeen years of age). 
Of the 3,370 infantry reservists who rejoined the colors in 
1898 no less than 1,243 described themselves as laborers 
— that is, in the lowest grade of industrial occupation — 
and 680 as unemployed. The army is thus a sort of 
workhouse for able-bodied men, not the field of heroism 
which Lord Charles Beresford imagined when he eulo- 
gized our “ scallywags.” Thus, based in its very existence 
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upon the imperfections and cruelties of our industrial 
system, it succeeds in attracting larger numbers only by 
competing with productive occupations. Here is one 
more point of contact between plutocracy and militarism : 
to produce more natural enlistment you have only to 
produce more industrial unemployment. Our governors 
do not object to large extensions of direct state employ- 
ment, so long as the men so employed are taken away 
from the sphere of citizenship and domestic agitation, 
and are paid by the country to extend the plutocratic 
regime in distant lands. To apply the same process to 
productive industry —to hire gangs of unemployed to 
reclaim marshlands and plant forests, for instance — 
would, of course, be an altogether different matter! 

A wholesale improvement of the soldier’s lot at the 
cost of taxpayer and industrial employer is the only 
military alternative to compulsory service. But — and 
here is the crux of the situation — whether produced by 
monetary temptation or by iegislative coercion, this 
increase of the non-productive out of the body of the 
productive classes spells disaster to our position as a 
competing industrial nation, and, apart from foreign 
competition, it can only be pursued up to a certain point. 
It means an extension of parasitism. The glittering 
shell grows and grows as the prisoned oyster dies 
within.— London Concord. 


A New Patriotism. 


BY GEORGE W,. HOSS, LL. D. 


In all ages, patriotism, love of country, has been 
honored as the highest civic virtue. The mode of mani- 
festing this patriotism has chiefly, often solely, been in 
taking up arms in behalf of country. Often little dis- 
tinction has been made as to whether the fighting were 
to be done in the noble cause of liberty, or in the dis- 
honorable cause of conquest, or the more dishonorable 
cause of strife between rulers. The justice or injustice 
of the cause usually has but little place in the minds of 
the assailant or the assailed. With little thought the 
rank and file are swept on by the mad spirit of war and 
the cry of patriotism. 

Thus under the delusion of a supposed duty, the 
soldier rushes forth to murder the man, or men, against 
whom he can have no personal ill-will, yet exultantly 
feeling that the more of these he slaughters the more he 
is a patriot, and the more he merits the commendation of 
his countrymen. If he be a commander and can capture 
a fort, sink a ship, burn a city or pile the battlefield with 
the bodies of the slain, the purer the patriotism and the 
larger the honors awarded it. These honors are pane- 
gyrics, medals, statues, houses, lands or moneys, and, in 
some cases, the highest oftices in the gift of the people. 
More than once in this country the presidency of the 
United States has been given to men of moderate merit, 
purely on account of their military record. 

All this, and more, in the name and glamor of patriot- 
ism —bloody patriotism, war, wholesale murder. Ver- 
sus all this, we respectfully submit for consideration 


A NEW PATRIOTISM. 

In this we desire to see if the patriotic citizen cannot 
find some other way of manifesting his love of country 
than through the horrors of war. 


We are glad to be 
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able to place in the forefront of the exponents of this 
new patriotism the distinguished name of George 
Washington. 

In his first inaugural address, Washington used these 
noble words: “ When I was first honored with a call 
into the service of my country, then on the eve of an 
arduous struggle for its liberty, the light in which I con- 
templated my duties required that I renounce all pecu- 
niary compensation.” Then he magnanimously added 
that he desired that there be no provision made for 
pecuniary compensation in this new office. 

Here is the service of eight years in the most arduous 
and most responsible office in the nation, and without 
compensation. Is not this patriotism, and patriotism 
without blood in it? Here is a love of country noble, 
glorious, a patriotism that, if found now, would amaze 
this highly patriotic (?) age. 

Fifteen years of service of country without compensa- 
tion! Such service now would cost the government 
half a million. Noble as that is, it does not stand wholly 
alone. Happily, we have had other examples in lesser 
degrees. Just now we have the example of Professor 
Frye, who proposes to give five years of service free as 
superintendent of the public schools in Cuba. Already 
he has made provision for opening three thousand schools, 
which will carry knowledge and blessings to over a 
hundred thousand children. Is not this a patriotism 
infinitely more worthy than that manifested in leading 
an army to murder one’s fellowmen ? 

Second, while public oftice furnishes a favorable con- 
dition for serving one’s country, it is by no means a 
necessity. As we see it, the private citizen serves his 
country no less really, This can be done in nearly every 
sphere of life, but in this paper we notice only the field 
of invention. 

Who will estimate the value to the country of Eli 
Whitney’s cotton gin, Fulton’s steamboat, Bell’s tele- 
phone, Morse’s telegraph or Field’s submarine cable, and 
hundreds of other devices that are blessing this country 
and the world? 

As a type, take Morse in his labors, disappointment 
and poverty, while developing his system of telegraphy. 
Said he to a friend, “I have not a farthing and have to 
borrow money to pay for my meals.” Notwithstanding 
this, he struggled on in his philanthropic work for years ; 
then for years more in pleading with Congress to make 
a small appropriation to help him make the experiment. 
At length, in the closing hours of the session in March, 
1843, $30,000 was appropriated to his use. In 1844 the 
apparatus was completed, the wires stretched from 
Washington to Baltimore, and the glorious and reveren- 
tial words flashed over them, “ Behold what God hath 
wrought.” 

The invention was a success, and the nation and the 
world have been reaping the benefits from that hour to 
this; benefits greater than blowing up forts or sinking 
navies. But what did the people and Congress do in 
return for this great work? Nothing. His case exemp- 
lifies the law that “a prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country.” But versus this neglect of his own 
country, the representatives of ten of the leading nations 
of Europe met at Paris in 1858 and voted him 400,000 
francs. 
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When men shall get away from the hallucinations of 
the war spirit, they will be able to realize that there is 
greater honor and infinitely greater blessings in the 
bloodless victories of peace than in the bloody triumphs 
of war. 

Noting a moment further the subject of inventions 
and in the single field of electricity, we ask the reader to 
consider the work of a Franklin, who took the electricity 
out of the clouds; of a Morse, who sent it speaking over 
a continent; of a Field, who sent it singing under the 
sea; and then to ask himself if, within the history of the 
race, one warrior has ever done for his country what 
these have done for theirs. 

In application of the above, let some of our worthy 
and would-be-patriotic citizens, instead of inciting the 
‘war spirit that they may get fame as commanders, take 
some position in the civil service and perform their 
duties as true lovers of their country, and without com- 
pensation, and the voice of praise will come from all true 
lovers of peace. Again, let the jingoes, burning with 
belligerent patriotism, ready to shout war from the plat- 
form and through the yellow journals, turn their attention 
to inventions, internal improvement, the uplifting of the 
masses, relief of the poor, the extermination of the great 
evils that affect society, and the world will in time award 
them their due meed of honor as patriots, philanthropists. 

Yes, you say, “in time,” but when? When the world 
grows better and wiser. But still when?’ When the 
new patriotism is adopted, a “consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” Alas! alas! when? 

In my humble judgment, this time will come when, 
and only when, the middle and humbler classes of citi- 
zens, Who always form the rank and file of the army, 
shall say: 1. We will not engage in the slaughter of our 
fellowmen until the last means has been exhausted for 
securing a peaceful settlement of difficulties. 2. We 
will not engage in it even then, save in the defense of 
liberty or of the life of the nation. 38. We will never 
engage in war for the wicked purpose of conquest, even 
for mines of gold or beds of diamonds, nor for the more 
wicked purpose of appeasing the wrath of kings, emperors 
or other potentates. 

This done, and war will cease, war patriotism will have 
come to an end, and the white-robed victories of Peace 
will be more honored than the blood-stained victories of 
war. 

Wicurra, Kan. 


The Enforcement of the Decisions of an 
International Court. 

The following paper, by LeRoy Parker of Buffalo, 
N. Y., is a reprint from the Report of the Eighteenth 
Annual Conference of the International Law Associa- 
tion, held at Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 31 to Sept. 2, 1899. 
The paper was presented to the Association and referred 
to the Executive Committee. Though we do not agree 
with Mr. Parker as to the necessity of some method of 
enforcing arbitral decisions, believing, as the history of 


actual arbitrations indicates, that such decisions will 


always be obeyed, yet we are glad to let our readers see 
Mr. Parker’s thought. 


ADVOCATE 


April, 


OF PEACE. 

“Tt needs no preamble to introduce the single point 
connected with the subject of international arbitration 
which I desire to present to you, that is, the enforcement 
of arbitral decisions. Through most of recorded time the 
voice of the holiest of men, of prince and prelate, of 
philosopher and statesman, of philanthropist and warrior, 
of diplomat and man of action and affairs, has spoken in 
favor of universal peace, and has condemned the warring 
of man with man. You are all familiar both with the 
arguments that have made for peace through all the ages, 
as well as with the efforts to induce nations to war no 
more. Leagues, congresses, and conferences have met, 
debated and highly resolved that there should be no more 
war. So universal has become the sentiment in favor of 
peace that no ruler would to-day dare to advocate, as an 
abstract proposition, the strife of arms rather than the 
conditions of peace for his people. But, after centuries 
of earnest endeavor in this behalf, nations still war 
against nations or rest upon an establishment of arms, 
the cost and maintenance of which are utterly beyond 
calculation. Methods for the settlement of war-breed- 
ing disputes have been planned, and have been formally 
adopted among nations, but without lasting effect. Their 
binding force has been like ropes of sand. Leagues, 
conventions, treaties have alike been broken whenever 
interest dictated. 

“Honor has not compelled the observance of obliga- 
tions among nations any more than it has among men. 
Yet men suffer penalties at the hands of the law for its 
violation. The judgments of courts of law are enforced 
by law. Law would be impotent without some provi- 
sion for its enforcement. 

“So universal has the feeling grown that the powers 
will not observe the law of treaties or conventions that 
the world shrugs its shoulders and smiles at the attempt 
to substitute arbitration for arms, with the expectation 
that the power decided against will in all cases obey the 
decision of the arbitral tribunal. It says: ‘ How Utopian 
is that court of arbitration whose decisions may or may 
not be obeyed at a mere caprice, but which cannot be 
enforced ?’ 

“The late conference at The Hague, after making 
provision for voluntary arbitration between nations, 
made no provision for the carrying out of the decree or 
award of the arbitrators. The only reference to this 
point in the ‘Project of convention for the peaceful 
regulation of international conflicts, which was accepted 
by the conference and is to be submitted to the different 
powers represented there for their approval, is contained 
in Article 18, which provides that ‘an agreement to 
arbitrate implies the obligation to submit in good faith 
to the decision of the arbitral tribunal. This is sub- 
stantially repeated in Article 31. 

“This is not enough. Provision should be made for 
some method of enforcing such decisions. The powers 
having once adopted the principle of arbitration and 
provided a suitable tribunal, and any two or more having 
submitted their controversy for decision, the decrees of 
that tribunal should be made potent by some proper 
mode of compelling obedience to them if obedience is 
refused, 

“The principle of arbitration may fairly be said to 
have received the recognition and indorsement of every 
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civilized nation. Arbitration signifies an adjustment of 
disputed points and a decision. A decision to be of any 
effect must be complied with or enforced. How then 
may that decision be enforced. 

“It may be assumed, if you please, that nine out of 
ten, or ninety-nine out of every hundred, decisions will 
be complied with in good faith by the nation decided to 
be in the wrong; but how about the tenth or one hun- 
dredth case? Must that one remain unperformed? The 
uncertainty of reaping the benefits of an arbitral award 
may well deter the powers from resorting to arbitration, 
But if each power, the weakest as well as the strongest, 
knows that it will not be obliged to collect its own judg- 
ment by force, in the event of the refusal of the defeated 
one to perform, and that it may rely upon the whole 
force of the signatory powers, moral or otherwise, to 
compel compliance, then submissions of controversies to 
arbitration will possess an element of reality which will 
remove them out of the realm of dreams and will make 
them as freely resorted to as are actions at law for the 
enforcement of civil rights. 

“Tt is the certainty of the enforcement of the decrees 
of justice, not the mere declaration of them, that gives 
confidence to those who seek its tribunals. 

“T believe that provision should be made in the scheme 
of a permanent tribunal for arbitration, by which the 
decision or award of the arbitrators, when once an 
arbitral convention is entered into by two Powers and 
submitted, should depend for its enforcement, not alone 
upon the good faith of the parties, but should be subject 
to enforcement by the joint act of the signatory Powers. 

“How that act shall operate, what sheriff or grand 
marshal, with what force, shall enforce the mandate of 
the High Court of Nations, may not easily be determined, 
but if it is the will of the Powers to make such provision 
the way can easily be found. 

“The Powers have never yet been at a loss how to 
enforce their demands nor how to redress their injuries. 
Disarmament will not mean the entire abrogation of 
military and naval forces. They will still be needed, in 
greatly reduced degree, as a police force for the preven- 
tion of internal disorder, and may be used, as a last resort, 
to compel a recalcitrant nation to obey the decision of 
the court to which it has referred its cause of action. 

“ A declaration of non-intercourse by the Powers will 
bring the most refractory nation to terms, and in this 
pacific way obedience be compelled. 

“Tf, after the submission and decision of an inter- 
national question by the Court of Arbitration, either of 
the parties refuses to abide by its decision, would not a 
withdrawal of all international recognition by the 
other Powers, and the closing of all ports to the 
commerce of the non-complying Power, be a wholly 
justifiable act ? 

“Tf the project for arbitration, when approved by the 
several Powers, should contain an article to the effect 
that, in case of a Power failing to submit in good faith 
to the arbitral decision, it shall be the duty of all the 
other signatory Powers to sever all relations, diplomatic 
and commercial, with such Power, I venture to assert 
that no instance would ever occur of a nation refusing 
to obey the mandate of the arbitrators.” 


Zsar Shalom. 


In the prophecy of Isaiah the coming of the Zsar 
Shalom, the Prince of Peace, was foretold. [lis king- 
dom should be established with judgment and justice 
from henceforth even forever. 

When Jesus was born, angel voices announced the 
good news of “Peace on earth, goodwill to men.” 
Thirty years later Jesus commenced publicly to declare 
the principles on which the kingdom of God is founded 
and the methods to be pursued in its progress as a uni- 
versal kingdom. Neither army nor navy, neither gold nor 
diamonds, neither materialism nor militarism was required, 
Nay, all these were set aside as antagonistic to the great 
result. 

Influences were brought to bear upon Jesus to induce 
him to adopt the means commonly used to attain to 
political power. The tempter tempted himin vain. The 
king would have none but willing subjects, willing to 
obey the laws of the kingdom, laws simple, pure and 
promotive of the happiness of all kinds and conditions of 
men. <A spiritual kingdom which held out no financial 
or political emoluments was neglected or ridiculed or 
opposed. Insult and mockery, slander and caricature 
were used ; but nor man nor devil could make him swerve 
in the least from the principles he had proclaimed. The 
consequences were easily foreseen — persecution and death 
as of amalefactor. This bravest of the sons of men, who 
had power to summon legions of angels to deliver him, 
who had power to smite with death all his enemies, 
would not allow a sword to be used for his defense. 

His practice corresponded perfectly with his principles. 
Even in the agonies of death he prayed for the forgive- 
ness of his foes, whose eyes were too blind to perceive 
the spiritual nature of the kingdom of God. Spite of 
protest, all read over the cross “ The King of the Jews” 
written in Hebrew, Greek and Latin characters. 

How many of those who daily pray “Thy kingdom 
come” appear to have a better understanding of the 
nature of the kingdom than the men contemporary with 
the earth-life of Jesus ? 

Nations consist of units. In nominal Christian nations, 
the government could not to-day muster an armed force 
to carry offensive war around this fair earth if a majority 
of these units bore with any show of propriety the name 
of Jesus Christ. The true Christian accepts the laws of 
the king; laws so simple, so plain that a child may 
understand —so briefly expressed that a child may 
memorize them in a few hours. The ten words of the 
Decalogue, condensed by Jesus into two short sentences, 
whose one motive is Love, must be the controlling rule 
of life. 

Ay, but some one will say: “The standard is ideal, 
quite unpractical for man in this world.” Surely every- 
one who professes to believe in the Christ of the gospels, 
the Immanuel, must maintain that Jesus knows the ca- 
pabilities of man, and in laying down a rule for the con- 
duct of life would not be either so unkind or so unwise 
as to demand the impossible. Would he offera stone to 
him who asks a loaf ? 

Drawing near to departure from this world, and well 
knowing the many temptations his followers must endure, 
knowing on the other hand, his immense reserve power 
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Jesus fortified his friends by promising unlimited aid of 
the Holy Spirit in every emergency. Love one another 
and go into all the world teaching all peoples, were his 
last exhortations. 

These things being so, what then is the present status 
of the two great English-speaking nations, who loudly 
proclaim themselves the special servants of God, seeking 
the progress of religion and civilization ? 

They are sending forth great armies —for what? To 
compel nominally Christian peoples to submit by force of 
arms to the power that deems itself superior. They are 
taking the canteen and the saloon among a peculiarly 
temperate people; they are taking money worship to the 
quiet pastoral and agricultural republic, who are the 
children of the Father in heaven, and who have a right 
to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” but may 
be harrassed, wounded, killed or live to see their country 
devastated, their liberty crushed. 

Whatever wrongs may be inflicted, the worst wrong 
of all is the insult offered to the name of Jesus, when the 
invader boldly asserts he is acting as the vicegerent of 
the teacher whose principle is love. 

The worst evil is the hoodwinking of many nominal 
Christians who are led by sophistry to accept the views 
of the world, which are so directly opposed to the views 
of the great teacher. Those who uphold the wars and 
honestly say it is for wealth and for commercial gain are 
respectable by reason of their regard to truth. 

But the soul loathes the Pharisaic and hypocritical 
words of those who profess humanitarian motives as a 
cover. But alas! there is a third class who believe 
themselves Christians, who, from sheer thoughtlessness 
or self-deception, are apologizing instead of boldly taking 
issue with all wrong doing and bearing witness in pew 
and pulpit of the law of the kingdom. 

Christianity is not a failure. A cloud of witnesses 
through the ages have lived and are living in the exer- 
cise of love and goodwill, and by so doing have found 
peace in their own souls. Still in a minority, they en- 
deavor to imitate Jesus. They search the Scriptures and 
believe the promises. To them Jesus is no fanatic, no 
idle dreamer, rather the beneficent and the wise teacher, 
as illustrated in the pictures of M. Tissot, the true physi- 
cian of soul and body, the hope and the light of the 
world. In the home, in the school, in the house of God, 
they instil into their children the undying truths of the 
good news — and of that promised future when the truth 
shall be welcomed by all who hear. They who deemed 
duelling wrong were once in a minority — but duelling is 
acustom of the past. Let the minority faithfully wit- 
ness as to the custom of war till the time shall come 
when war shall be no more. 

The Indian has been starved and overpowered till he 
is almost exterminated. 

The African was made the white man’s slave, but he 
continues. 

The Crusades lavished the lives and wealth of Europe 
to snatch the Holy City from the Moslems. But the 


Turk still guards the city and keeps peace between rival 
Christian sects in the church of the Holy Sepulcher. 
History asks what real progress have these wars pro- 
duced except in material gain. 
“Ye kill, and covet and cannot obtain: ye fight and 
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war, yet ye have not, because ye ask amiss that ye may 
consume it upon your lusts.” 

Mighty nations have perished, but the words of the 
prophet remain. 


‘* No more shall nation against nation rise 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more. 


But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 
Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend, 
And to the law >f love shall all hearts bend.”’ 


C. A. B., in Faith and Works. 


The Battle of Blenheim. 

BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
It was a summer evening, 
Old Casper’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun, 
And by him sported on the green, 
His little grandchild, Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round 

That he beside the rivulet 

In playing there had found; 

He came to ask what he had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 


Old Casper took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 
‘**Tis some poor fellow’s skull,”’ said he, 
‘* Who fell in the great victory. 


‘T find them in the garden, for 
There’s many here about, 
And often when I go to plow 
The ploughshare turns them out; 
For many thousand men,” said he, 
‘‘ Were slain in the great victory.” 


Now tell us what ’twas all about,”’ 
Young Peterkin he cries, 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 
‘* Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they killed each other for.” 


‘‘Tt was the English,’’ Casper cried, 
‘*That put the French to rout; 
But what they killed each other for 
I could not well make out. 
But everybody said,’’ quoth he, 
That *twas a famous victory. 


‘* My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly: 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to lay his head. 


“With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then 
And new-born infant died. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


‘* Great praise the Duke of Marlboro’ won, 
And our good Prince Eugene.” 

‘* Why, ’twas a very wicked thing,” 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

‘*Nay, nay, my little girl,’’ quoth he, 

‘*Tt was a famous victory. 
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‘* And everybody praised the Duke 
Who such a fight did win,” 

* But what good came of it at last ?”’ 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

**Why that I cannot tell,” said he, 

‘* But ’twas a famous victory.” 


After the Battle. 


BY CHARLES BYERS COATES, 


The sun was setting o’er kopje and veldt, 
The heat of the day no longer is felt — 
But alas! what a dreary sight: 

Scattered around 

The dying and dead, 

Maimed and wounded, 

Bloody and red, 

Bruised and battered 

From foot to head, 

Torn and tattered, 

Their life-blood shed; 
Men who for their monarch bled, 
Waiting for death and the night. 


The Great Guns’ throats are silent at last, 
The vulture gloats o’er his hateful repast, 
And darkness gathers around. 

The streaming fire 

Of the Gatling gun, 

Shrapnell and bombshell 

At last are dumb, 

The ghastly work 

Of the day is done, 

And the horrors of 

The night begun. 
Heroes are dying, one by one, 
Soaking their blood in the ground. 


Friend and enemy, Briton and Boer, 
Lying around by the hundred score, 
Catching the moon’s pale light. 
Covered in blood 
And dust and sweat, 
Agony on each 
Feature set, 
Clutching the place, 
Quivering, gasping, 
Where the lead was met — 
Struggling yet — 
Beating the air in the throes of Death, 
Rendering hideous night. 


Who can describe with speech or pen 
That cry of a thousand suffering men 
That breaks on the horrified ear ? — 
Moan of anguish, 
Shriek of pain, 
Ravings fierce 
Of delirious brain 
Rising and falling 
And rising again, 
Mingled together 
In terrible strain, 
Like waves of a sea of agony, 
Filling the soul with fear. 


And for what is all this bloody strife, 
This reckless slaughter of human life, 
What can such sacrifice mean? 

’Tis but the way 

Of a nation great 

Settling account with 

Another State, 

Forming for ever 

A kingdom of hate 

’Twixt the two sides 

Of the human debate. 
Paying the price with the lifeblood red 
Of the Soldiers of the Queen. 

From the Belgian Times und News. 


New Books. 
My Faruer’s Business. By Austin Miles, 
New York: The Mershon Company. Cloth, 265 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


Mr. Miles has spent some ten years collecting the data 
for this book. He has visited many different denomina- 
tions and made personal observations as to their reasons 
for not reaching the masses. Tle describes the church as 
the “ Father’s Business,” and depicts in the story, woven 
out of actual events, the inroads which social pleasures 
have made into the spiritual elements which ought to 
dominate the Christian body. Pious plutocrats come in 
for their share of discussion, as well as the preachers who 
lavish time and affection upon them. 


Tue Custom or Barrer. By Henry Western Miller. 
Kansas City: Press of Burd & Fletcher Printing Co. 
Paper, 242 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


This book is a study in coéperation and fraternity. 
“ The custom of barter,” it says, “is the law of compensa- 
tion in the social state. All natural rights inhere in this 
custom, aud they are the basis of all that just govern- 
ment.” “This divine custom, when not perverted, pro- 
duces coéperation and fraternity, which insures equality 
of opportunity and freedom from debt, with an abundance 
of the comforts and luxuries of life for all.” The author 
advocates the naturalization of money and the abolition 
of all interest, as a means by which money can be brought 
to do its full service in society. The discussion is en- 
riched with quotations from many authors, in order to 
throw as much light as possible on the present economic 
state of society, “for which iniquity very few attempt to 
offer a remedy.” The book is strongly pervaded with a 
pacific, Christian spirit. 


Report oF THE TwentTy-Seconpd ANNUAL MEETING 
or THE AmERICAN Bar Assoctation, held at Buffalo, 
August 28-30, 1899. Philadelphia: Dando Printing & 
Publishing Co. 

The report contains, in addition to the minutes of the 
meeting and the papers read, a list of the members and 
also of all the bar associations in the United States. 
The report of the committee on international law is a 
very valuable one. It contains the various arbitration 
proposals presented to the Hague Conference, and the 
convention for the pacific settlement of international 
controversies adopted by the Conference. 


Tue Reeime 1s true Unirep Srares. 
By Henry Souillard. Published by the University of 
Toulouse, France. 

Tue Arpitrat CLausE AND PERMANENT TREATIES 
or ArsiTrRaTION in Modern International Law. By 
Edouard Langlade. Also published by the University 
of Toulouse. 

Both these treatises, which are in French, were pre- 
sented to the law faculty of the University of Toulouse 
as theses for the doctor’s degree. 
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The Secret of Progress. 


The mere statement that eight of the 
eleven social sins that Gibbon men- 
tions as destroying Rome have been 
exterminated, poverty, intemperance 
and the social evil alone remaining, 
gives hope of a coming era when 
happiness and virtue will be all but 
universal. Chiefly is our gratitude 
encouraged by the new and increas- 
ing faith in Christianity, as the re- 
ligion of sympathy, service and self- 
sacrifice. .As never before, the people 
feel that the secret of progress is the 
secret of Jesus Christ. Indeed, 
Christianity has been called “a beauti- 
ful civilization.” Setting forth from 
Bethlehem, it has journeyed across 
the continents, its breath summer, its 
presence warmth, its footprints har- 
vests. ‘To-day Christianity does not 
stand upon the corners of the streets 
blowing a trumpet before it — it is 
stealing softly into the human heart, 
rebuking coarseness and vice and 
stealing away sorrow and sin. With 
a heart full of kindness and sympathy 
Christ has entered the earthly scene, 
and his tears, falling upon man’s 
vices, are slowly dissolving them.— 
Dr. Newell Dwight ITillis, the 
Womans Home Companion, 


The Line Fence. 


A good lawyer learns many lessons 
in the school of human nature; and 
thus it was that Lawyer Hackett did 
not fear to purchase the tract of land 
which, says the Lewiston Journal, 
had been “lawed over” for years, 

Some of the people wondered why 
he wanted to get hold of property 
with such an incubus of uncertainty 
upon it. Others thought that per- 
haps he wanted some legal knitting 
work, and would pitch in red-hot to 
fight that line-fence question on his 
own hook. 

That's what the owner of the 
adjoining land thought. So he 
braced himself for trouble when he 
saw Hackett coming across the fields 
one day. 

Said Hackett, “ What’s your claim 
here, anyway, as to this fence ?” 

“T insist,” replied his neighbor, 
“that your fence is over on my land 
two feet at one end and one foot at 
least at the other end.” 

“ Well,” replied Hackett, « you go 
ahead just as quick as you can and 
set your fence over. At the end 
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where you say that I encroach on 
you two feet, set the fence on my 
land four feet. At the other end 
push it on my land two feet.” 

“But,” persisted the neighbor, 
“that’s twice what I claim.” 

“T don’t care about that,” said 
HTackett. “ There’s been fight enough 
over this land. I want you to take 
enough so you are perfectly satisfied, 
and then we can get along pleasantly. 
Go ahead and help yourself.” 

The man paused abashed. He 
had been ready to commence the old 
struggle, tooth and nail, but this 
move of the new neighbor stunned 
him. Yet he wasn’t to be outdone 
in generosity. He looked at Hackett. 

“ Squire,” said he, “ that fence ain’t 
going to be moved an inch. I don’t 
want the land. There wan’t nothin’ 
in the fight anyway, but the principle 
of the thing.” — Selected. 

Making a Life. 

“ There is no wealth but life — life 
including all its powers of love, of 
joy and of admiration. That country 
is the richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy 
human beings; that man is richest 
who, having perfected the functions 
of his own life to the utmost, has 
also the widest helpful influence, both 
personal and by means of his posses- 
sions, over the lives of others.”— 
John Ruskin. 

The Advocate of Peace, Boston, 
surprises one by the vigor and breadth 
of its speech. It is the kind of 
speech that appeals to any sober 


man.— The (Los Angeles) Land of 


Sunshine. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 
Agency Manual, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
1041 32d Street, Washington, D.C. 
25 King Street, W., Toronto, Can. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco, Cal 


325 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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VIRGINIA HOMES. 


You learn all about Virginia lands, 
soil, water, climate, resources, prod- 
ucts, fruits, berries, mode of cultiva- 
tion, prices, ete. by reading the 
VireintA Farmer. Send 10ce., for 
three months subscription to 


| FARMER CO., Emporia, Va. 
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Free 
> 4 
3 9 to each person interested 3 
7 in subscribing to the Eu- @ 
3 gene Field Monument Sou- 3 
venir Fund. Subscribe any @ 
amount desired. Subscrip- @ 
3 tions as low as $1.00 will 3 
4 entitle donor to this daintily $ 
artistic volume 
oe 
4 A $7 00 FIELD Flowers" 
3 . (cloth bound, 8x11), as a 
Z certificate of subscription to 
4 fund. Book contains a selec- 
K tion of Field’s best and most ¢ 
representative works and is 
‘OE ut for the noble contri- ¢ 
> 4 THE Book of the cen’ bution of the world’s great- @ 
tury. Handsomely il- est artists this book could 3 
> lustrated by thirty-> mot have been manufact- 
*, 2 ured for less than $7.00. > 
: two of the World's The Fund created is di- 9 
@ Greatest Artists. vided equally between the 3 
e family of the late Eugene ¢ 
» Field and the Fund for the building of a monument @ 
3 tothe of the beloved poet of childhood. 
Address >< 
$ EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, $ 
» (Aliso at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago. > 
7 If you also wish to send postage, enclose 10 cts. 3 
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Angelot Leace 


A FOUR PAGE MONTHLY PAPER FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Devoted to Peace, Temperance, 
Good Morals, Good Manners. 


Thoroughly Christian, but unde- 
nominational. 

Bright, fresh and attractive, but 
free from over-exciting, sensational 
reading. 

Just the thing for Bible Schools 
and Mission Work. 

Price, 15 Cents a Year for Single 
Copies. 

Five Copies to one address, 10 Cents 
Each. 

Twenty-five or more Copies to one 
address, 8 Cents per Copy. 


ADDRESs, 


The Angel of Peace, 


3 SoMERSET St., Boston. 
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1900. THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


ArrticLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Arr. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding commitiee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-otticio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Arr. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose offti- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


Success of Arbitration.— 8 pages. 75 cases cited. 2 cts. each, 
or 75 ets. per hundred, prepaid. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By BenjaminjF. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform — A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


A Permanent Anglo-American Tribunal. — Address at the 
Washington Arbitration Conference, April 23, 1896. By 
Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., President Amherst College. 24 
pages. Price 6 cts., or $2.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The True Historic Relations of the United States and Great 
Britain. — By Edwin D. Mead. 8 pages. Price 75 ets. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hague Convention for the Pacifie Settlement of In- 
ternational Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; [ts History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topies for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress.— Price postpaid, 
cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 
Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the ApvocaTE 

oF PEACE. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
eent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Ought Christians to Engage in War ?— By Josiah W. Leeds. 

16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Against the Teaching of War in History Text-Books. — By 
Josiah W. Leeds. One cent for postage. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — By Rev. Philip Ss. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 ets. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leatlet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Logie of War. — By Katrina Trask. Letter Leaflet No. 5. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 ets. per hundred, prepaid. 
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RECENTLY 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


PUBLISHED 


— 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CoO., 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


The Federation the World, 


By BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A Diseussion of the Grounds, both theoretic and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY, and the final Organization 
of the World into a great INTERNATIONAL STATE. 

It treats of the Causes of War, the Origin and Development of the Peace 
Movement, the Growing Triumph of Arbitration, the Religious, Social, Political_and 
Commercial Influences which are working out the ABOLITION OF WAR. 

Its value to Students of the Subject is greatly enhanced by the addition of a well- 


selected Bibliography. 


16mo. Cloth, 171 pages. Price $1.00. 
on receipt of the price, by the Publishers. 


Society. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner, Au- 
thorized English translation by 
T. Holmes. New edition, cloth, 
60 cts. 

THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
NATIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 

SOUTHERN HEROES; or tue 
Frienps iN War Time. An 
account of the sufferings and 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 
Edition. $1.50. Five copies to 
one address $5.00. 

CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 

RUSSIA: An Account of the 

Persecutions of the Peace-loving 

Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cts. 


Sold by booksellers, or sent postpaid, 
For sale also by the American Peace 


THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story 
of William Penn’s « Great Treaty ” 
with the Indians. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. An admirable book 
for boys and girls. Cloth, $1.50, 
postpaid. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 
45 cts. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION: Irs Past, PRESENT 
Furure. In French. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pages, $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the various 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. By W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
Cloth, 168 pages. Price, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


PAX MUNDI. A concise account 
of the Modern Peace Movement. 
By T. K. Arnoldson, of the 
Swedish Parliament. Translated 
by P. H. Peckover. 70 ets. 


April, 1900. 


“HOW 10 D0 BUSINESS,” 


OR THE 
Secret of Success in Retail Merchandizing. 
By GEO. N. McLEAN. 


The Most Comprehensive, Practical, and Val- 
uable Treatise on Business, and How to 
Successfully Do It, ever Published. 


A text book of practical hints, rules, and ex- 
amples of such rare value that every one, no 
matter how old and experienced, cannot but 
derive absolute and positive value from its 
teachings; while to the young novice it is a 
hand book and treasure of indispensable value. 


28 Grand Chapters. 


Agents Wanted. Full Agent’s outfit, including 
the $2.00 Book, on receipt of $1.00. Book 
sells to every storekeeper, in all lines. 


Postpaid on Receipt of $2.00. 


JEFFERSON JACKSON, CHICAGO. 


a Nations ; or, 
Mankind One Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D. D., LL.D,, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


A vigorous and earnest presentation. 
Fact and argument. 
Very suitable for the year 1900. 


Paper cover. Twenty-seven pages. 5 cts. 
single copy, including postage. 
$1.00 for twenty-five copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and ane Sts., Philadelphia. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRave Marks 


DESIGNS 
CopyvRriGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and a may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. rece’ e 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely filustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any ——2 journal, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3612rosway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C, 
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